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The First Week. Fall Semes- 

ter. New GW students tour 
“The Other Washington.” A 
student clocks her time on the 
way to class. President Elliott an- 


swers questions at a Student Council 
meeting after speaking on “The Objec- 
tives of the University.” The bookstore catches 
students in a rush to purchase textbooks. 


NUMBER 3 


GW Inaugurates Program To Admit 
District Youth To Freshman Class 


Twenty-six students from low-income families in the District of Columbia have 
been admitted to the freshman class at George Washington this year. The Uni- 
versity is providing financing for them from its scholarship funds or by waiving 


tuition costs. 


The 26 District residents, all Negro, began classes on Sept. 19 as full-time stu- 
dents in either arts and sciences or engineering. 


Joseph Y. Ruth, director of ad- 
missions at GW, said three considera- 
tions motivated the effort to bring 
disadvantaged DC students to GW: 
“the desire to be a good neighbor 
offering service to its community; the 
realization that social, economic, and 
cultural disadvantages deprive large 
numbers of Negro students of a first- 
class education; and a recognition of 
the value to be derived from increas- 
ing the diversity of our student body.” 

Two of the 26 students are sup- 
ported by inner-city scholarships 
established at GW by the Key Club 
of Walt Whitman High School, Be- 
thesda, Md.,and by the Mariott Corpo- 
ration. The remainder are supported 
through special GW grants-in-aid and 
tuition-waiver programs. 

The 26 were selected by GW from 
applications secured through various 
sources, including 100 referrals from 


the excess at Federal City College in 
Washington, and about 60 applica- 
tions obtained by the GW Black Stu- 
dents Union, Project OPEN (Oppor- 
tunity Project for Education Now), 
and individual GW students and 
faculty members. 

A volunteer faculty “sponsor” has 
been assigned to each of the 26. This 
is in addition to a faculty “adviser,” 
who is routinely assigned to each 
student. Sponsors will help plan the 
student’s academic program, check 
progress, and arrange special referral 
assistance as needed, such as with 
GW’s Reading Center, Psychological 
Clinic and Speech Clinic. 

James D. Holmes, assistant direc- 
tor of admissions, said the program 
has helped “to reverse the trend of 
declining applications to GW from 
students in the District.” Largely be- 
cause of the special aid program this 


(continued on Page 2) 


Students See “Other Washington” 
On Tours During Orientation Week 


“The Other Washington,” the one 
most tourists don’t see, was the focus 
of a bus tour for new students during 
Orientation Week in September. 

The tours, which were initiated by 
Bruce Smith, a GW junior from Ches- 
ter, Pa., took more than 300 students 
to two areas of Northeast Washington, 
hardest hit in April’s riots, and for 
contrast, to the redevelopment areas 
in the Southwest section of the city. 
The itinerary also included several 
tourist attractions, as well as the down- 
town business district. 

In the past, the University has 
given tours of Federal Washington as 
part of its orientation program for 
incoming students. 

Bruce explained that the object of 
the tours was not to make the slums 


into a zoo, but rather to help students 
gain an awareness of the problems of 
the Nation’s capital by seeing them 
first-hand. 

Several students said they took the 
tour in order to see for themselves 
the areas which they had been reading 
about since last April’s disturbances. 

A freshman from Charleston, W. 
Va., Alan Schneider, said “this will 
help me to become broadminded 
enough to see the Lincoln Memorial 
and realize that our country doesn’t 
live up to its expectations.” 

During the tour, Bruce Smith and 
the Rev. Charles Rinker, a Methodist 
minister working with People Against 
Slum Housing, provided commentary 
about urban problems in the affected 
areas. 


Projects Enable GW To Utilize 
Outside Personnel, Resources 


Three new projects—a cooperative agreement with the National Bureau of 
Standards; a program to train and employ 200 inner-city nurse’s aides; and a 
research clearinghouse for higher education—have been established at the 


University. 

GW and the National Bureau of 
Standards have entered an agreement 
to cooperate in training and research 
on the advanced graduate level in the 
general sciences. 

Affecting primarily the departments 
of physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics and the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, the arrange- 
ments provide for an exchange of 
personnel and a maximum use of the 
facilities of both institutions. 

Carl H. Walther, Assistant Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, said 
the University is now free to use the 
services of top-level personnel from 
the National Bureau of Standards as 
adjunct professors. “They can help 
plan curricula in departmental meet- 
ings and can advise and direct the 
research of graduate students,” he 
added. 

In addition, the National Bureau of 
Standards will make available its spe- 
cialized facilities, which include a 
radiation physics lab with a 100 mil- 
lion volt linear accelerator, for gradu- 
ate students or professors from GW. 


A $52,000 grant from the Depart- 
ment of Labor will finance the training 
of 200 inner-city nurse’s aides at 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital during the next year. Those who 
satisfactorily complete the program 
will be employed in the hospital on a 
full-time basis. 

Patter patient care, from experi- 
enced, \ell-trained nurse’s aides, will 
be a practical benefit. In addition, the 
University is, through the program, 


upgrading hard-core poor residents of 
the District and providing purposeful 
employment for them. 

Each participant in the program 
will receive, without cost, and with 
salary, 12 weeks of training in the 
University Hospital, including 80 
classroom hours and 400 clinical 
hours. 

GW’s program is part of Washing- 
ton’s Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, which seeks to provide on-the- 
job training for new employees. 


The University has been selected 
to provide the only research clearing- 
house for higher education in the U.S. 
Office of Education’s ERIC (Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center) 
system. 

The new clearinghouse will be the 
19th in the three-year-old information 
network, and the first devoted speci- 
fically to higher education. Another 
ERIC branch, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, deals only with 
junior colleges. 

The center at GW will handle docu- 
ments on graduate and professional 
education, in addition to other aspects 
of higher education not related to 
two-year institutions. Like other 
ERIC clearinghouses, GW will col- 
lect and disseminate research docu- 
ments, articles, and bibliographic 
sources. 

Harold F. Bright, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs at GW, said the new 
center would probably be in full oper- 
ation within the next six months. 


Innovations In Curriculum: 


New Courses And Professors 


Academic innovations in curricu- 
lum— new courses and some new pro- 
fessors to teach them—were an- 
nounced this fall. 

In the history department, J. 
Saunders Redding, a Negro scholar, 
author and educator, was appointed 
Professor of American History and 
Civilization and will teach two courses, 
one on the history of the black man 
in America and another dealing with 
urban problems and characteristics. 

The 61-year-old scholar was for- 
merly with the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, where one of his 
concerns was conducting workshops 
for teachers to stimulate the study of 
the Negro. 

“We knew there would be schools 
where demands would be made for 
the introduction of courses having to 
do with the black man in America 
and in African culture and that some 
would want to meet the challenge as 
soon as possible,” he said. 

GW is one such institution. 


Robert Sharkey, chairman of the 
GW history department, noted that 
“we had the same sort of pressures 
other universities had following the 
King assassination and decided to go 
ahead and set up a program.” 

Mr. Redding, who generally op- 
poses courses devoted only to Negro 
studies, is expected to stress ‘Afro- 
American life as a component of and 
catalyst for American literature and 
culture.” 

Additional new course offerings 
this year run the gamut from the ‘So- 
ciology of Poverty” to “Writing the 
Documentary Film.” 

The new sociology course may be 
“evidence of response to current 
social problems,” according to Dean 
Calvin D. Linton of Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. Upper- 
classmen and graduate students will 
participate in a seminar designed to 
acquaint them with the history of 
poverty in this country. 

(continued on Page 8) 


Two Deans Named 
For Student Affairs 


Paul R. Sherburne, formerly as- 
sistant director of educational pro- 
grams for the Vice President for 
Student Affairs at Michigan State 
University, became GW’s Dean of 
Men in September. At 28, Mr. Sher- 
burne is the youngest Dean of Men 
in the University’s history. 

Mr. Sherburne was graduated from 
the University of Maine in 1964, and 
received his Master’s degree in edu- 
cation guidance and counseling from 
the University of Vermont in 1964. 
In 1968, he received a Ph.D in student 
personnel administration from Michi- 
gan State University. He also served 
with the U. S. Navy. 

Miss Beth Garraway of Marianna, 
Fla., is the new Assistant Dean of 
Women at GW. Miss Garraway, 25, is 
a graduate of Queens College in 
Charlotte, N.C., and received her 
Master’s degree in government and 
student personnel from Florida State 
University in Tallahassee, Fla. 

Before accepting the position at 
George Washington, Miss Garraway 
was a program consultant for student 
affairs with Florida State, and as- 
sistant counselor to the Dean of 
Women. 


Freshman Class 
Includes 
26 Deprived D.C. Youth 


continued from Page 1 


year, “we have,” he said, “enrolled 
at least one student from each non-vo- 
cational high school in the D. C. Pub- 
lic School System.” 

The largest number of the group 
admitted this fall is from Ballou and 
McKinley High Schools. Others come 
from Coolidge, Roosevelt, Anacostia, 
Cardozo, Chamberlain, Dunbar, East- 
ern, Western, St. Cecelia, and the 
Academy of Notre Dame. 

Twenty of the students are enrolled 
in GW’s liberal arts division, Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences. 
The others are in GW’s School of 
Engineering and Applied Science. Of 
the 26, nine are men and 17 are 
women. 

Anticipated majors include pre- 
medicine, art history, English, politi- 
cal science, biology, psychology, 
history, business administration, and 
education. 

In addition to the 26, GW has also 
accepted three students from Federal 
City College to pursue engineering 
studies at GW, a curriculum not of- 
fered at FCC. These three are receiv- 
ing financial support from FCC. 

The special aid and tuition-waiver 
programs for D.C. students were 
recommended by both the Faculty 
Senate Committee on University and 
Urban Affairs and the Black Students 
Union at GW. 

George Washington’s student en- 
rollment this year is 13,813, of which 
5,454 are undergraduates. 
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Students meeting between classes in thé 

University Quadrangle represent several o 
| the 80 countries at GW this semester. The 
| total enrollment for the first semester i 

13,813, with 1,830 freshmen students. 


New Academic Year 
To Begin In 1969-70 


A new academic calendar, whic 
includes a three-week reading-exaf 
period, will go into effect during t 
1969-70 academic year, and will b 
given a trial run of three years. A 
present, the examination period is o 
week, with some exams beginning t 
days after the end of classes. 

Harold F. Bright, Vice Presiden 
for Academic Affairs, announced thé 
the longer period, approved by bot 
the University Senate and faculties ¢ 
the schools involved, is designed t 
“help the student develop the bas 
for continuing intellectual and esthetil ” 
activity carried out on his o 
initiative.” 

The first week of the reading-exaf ` 
period is flexible,Mr. Bright explained ` 
and may be used for individual stud 
or research projects, or if the profes 
sor so decides, regular class meeting 
may be continued through this her | 
Examinations will be scheduled onl 
during the last two weeks of the threg 
week period. H 

The period will begin immediatel} 
after the Christmas recess in 1969 “ 
Examinations will begin Jan. 10 anl 
will be scattered through the two 
week period, ending Jan. 22. | 
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The Newsletter is sponsored by the 
University and the General Alumni 
Association. 


Construction is underway for 
the $4.5 million classroom 
building on G Street between 
22nd and 23rd St., N.W. The 
building will add 22 new 
classrooms as well as office 
space for four departments 
and the entire School of 
Education. The building is 


scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1969. 


Scheduled for completion 
next August, the $11 
million University Center 
Project, at 21st Street 
between H and I St., N.W.. 
will provide various dining 
facilities, a 450-seat 
performing-arts theatre, 

A a large bookstore, offices 
—- — r for student organizations, 
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several lounges and 
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meeting rooms, and 


underground parking. 
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Homecoming Queen finalists (1 to r) Judy Sobin, Merrick, N.Y.; Ester Preuss, Argentina; Mary 
Haas, Great Neck, N.Y.: and Tara Connell, Pleasantville, N.Y.; congratulate Queen Liz Nelson 
(center), Weston, Conn.,at the dance held during Homecoming Weekend, Oct. 26. 


A psychedelic dance presentation 
— “Media Message” —is an | 
example of ‘‘free-wheeling 
experiments in modern dance. 

One current direction that “avant | 
garde” dance is taking, shown in 

a show at GW last spring, is 

the “enthusiastic embracing” of the 
mixed media effects, using the kind 
of psychedelic light show developed 
for rock and roll groups. Maida 
Withers, Associate Women's 
Physical Education Professor at 
GW, arranged and created the 
show, using GW dancers Carol 
Surman, Nancy Tartt (pictured ), 
and others. 


President Enacts Programs 
To Bridge Communication 
Between Campus Groups 


Are college courses relevant to careers, and to life? How should courses be 
constituted? What do employers expect from recent graduates? What do graduates 
expect of employers? How can these questions be answered to the satisfaction of 


all interested parties? 

GW President Lloyd H. Elliott 
introduced two new programs this fall 
designed to bridge communication 
among students, faculty, alumni and 
the public about such questions, and, 
most importantly, to provide the 
framework for these groups to recom- 
mend improvements in the educational 
program. 

The first program, initiated by Presi- 
dent Elliott, is the establishment of 
Advisory Committees to various aca- 
demic departments —committees each 
made up of approximately four stu- 
dents, four alumni, four faculty and 
four non-GW citizens. Each commit- 
tee will meet in all-day or half-day 
sessions at least three or four times a 
year to examine the curriculum of a 
department, to consider student, 
alumni and employer opinions of the 
value of the courses, and to offer or- 
ganized suggestions for change. 

Committees already have been 
agreed upon by five of the strongest 
departments in Columbian College — 
chemistry, geography, English, history 
and economics—and other depart- 
ments throughout the University will 
undoubtedly add similar committees 
in the near future. 

President Elliott said he believes 
the committees will have tremendous 
influence on academic policies within 
a very short period of time. 

The second new program, initiated 
by Student Council President James 
Knicely, involved several presenta- 
tions to the Student Council by ad- 
ministrators of the University, in- 
cluding the president, the vice presi- 
dents, the director of the budget and 
various other officials. Each presenta- 
tion was followed by an hour or more 
of questions and responses, thereby 
enabling students and administrators 
to discuss together major issues of 
campus concern. The weekly sessions 
began in September and continued 
through the end of October. 

President Elliott's Advisory Com- 
mittee program is apparently a unique 
venture with importance far beyond 
GW, as cries of “student power” and 
demands for more effective educa- 
tional programs are being heard 
nationwide. 

Mr. Elliott, for example, was chosen 
as one of two principal discussants on 
“Changing Internal Structures: The 
Relevance of Democracy” at the na- 
tional meeting on the American Coun- 
cil on Education, Oct. 10. The other 
discussant was Edward Schwartz, 
1967-68 president of the U.S. Na- 
tional Students Association. 

Mr. Elliott, in his A.C.E. paper, as 
well as in his Annual Report, ex- 
plained his concept of Departmental 
Advisory Committees and the contri- 


bution which student, faculty, alumni, 
and public members can make: 

“From representatives of the pub- 
lic...a view of necessities as they 
arise from the ever-changing world, 
and expressions as to the relevance 
of the subject matter to life. 

“Alumni contributions of much 
the same character can be expected; 
but in addition alumni will have the 
benefit of assessing suggestions in 
light of their college and later 
experience. 

“Participation of faculty from 
various disciplines will provide a 
broader academic context to make 
each Committee relevant to the 
University at large. 

“Finally, student input should be 
the result of views from both majors 
and non-majors, assessing the con- 
tributions of courses to specializa- 
tion as well as to general education.” 


President Elliott listed several other 
by-products of the Committees: 

“Alumni and representatives 
from the public can be expected to 
take a greater interest in students 
and professors when effective ave- 
nues for communication are opened 
up, and the reverse can also be 
true. 

“Professors and students will 
be able to enter a new and closer 
working relationship than the social 
pressures on the student and the 
scholarly pressures on the professor 
now permit. 

“Students, widely conscious of 
the generation gap, will have better 
avenues of discussion with alumni 
and the public, and personal needs 
of students can be examined in 
relation to the community needs for 
leadership...” 


He said that professors, alumni, and 
laymen must listen “regularly and 
seriously” to what the students have 
to say, but that “the objective must 
not be identified with placating one 
group over another, a compromise 
with student power, or a preservation 
of the status quo.” 


Medical School Given 
$500,000 Grant 


The George Washington University 
School of Medicine has received a 
$500,000 unrestricted grant for ex- 
panding and strengthening medical 
teaching. The grant was awarded by 
the Richard King Mellon Charitable 
Trusts. 

The GW School is one of 30 in the 
U. S. to share in a total of $10,000,000 
in grants from the Mellon trust. Only 
nine other schools received the top 
award of $500,000 ($100,000 a year 
for five years). 


A University enrolls students, 
employs faculty to teach them, 
and hires administrators to provide 
auxiliary services, coordination, 
and direction. 


This system seemed to operate with 
only minor complications for many 
centuries. Gradually, those studying 
the campus components noted a 
relationship between one group and 
another and the word “university 
community” was coined to describe 
such a relationship. 


One year, in a decade called “the 
60's,” strife in the community 
reached the headlines, and many 
campus communities found their 
once common goals no longer 
pointed in the same direction. 


Before, during or after the strife, 
those of us working with the media 
have attempted to interpret the 
mood of a university community. 
But, moods change—and any 
attempt to characterize the mood 
today would be out-of-date 
tomorrow. 


Instead, with this article, we present 
the views of four students: leaders 
in their own way—in their own niche 
on “G” street on the campus: 
heading the Student Council, serving 
committees and directing activi- 
ties, and editing a newspaper. Their 
ideas express a need for change. 
They seem dissatisfied with the 
so-called traditional form and struc- 
ture of the University. They 
challenge, each differently, the 
values of established society. 


The tension between their ideas and 
those of administrators, faculty and 
other students, may eventually incite 
and foster conflict. In the long run, 
however, perhaps this conflict, 
through spoken or written words, 
will be a vehicle for communication 
among campus groups. Perhaps it 
will lay the groundwork for a new 
type of community, where members, 
rather than opposing forces, can 
exist in some type of forward 


relationship. 
— Editor 


The Demand Of Diverse Philosophies 


James Knicely 
Bruce Smith 
David Fishback 
Paul Panitz 


A Multi-Dialogue 


The activities of student activists 
have for some time been one of the 
major concerns of administrators and 
faculty members. At GW, a student 
leader has, this fall, been forced to 
come to grips with some of the same 
problems as those administrators are 
facing: who are the so-called ‘‘activ- 
ists”, and how can campus officials 
resolve the gap between their de- 
mands and possible solutions? 

James Knicely is an experienced 
student leader, now in the second 
semester of his term as president of 
the Student Council. He is a senior 
political science major from Sidney, 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Knicely, like other students 
interviewed, points to ‘“‘communica- 
tion” as the vehicle, and “change” as 
the objective for advancing several 
proposals he and the Student Council 
have outlined for trial this year. Their 
chief target is the faculty rather than 
the administrators, for Mr. Knicely 
feels that students have been able to 
develop effective communication with 
administrators, but not faculty. 

Direct confrontation between stu- 
dents and faculty is urged by Mr. 
Knicely as necessary to achieve an 
understanding of both the professor's 
role and the students’ concern with 
their relationship to the role. 

To achieve better understanding 
and rapport between students and 
faculty, the student leader suggests 
student participation in decisions in- 
volving curriculum revision, and he 
insists that meetings of the University 
Senate, now limited to faculty mem- 
bers and guests, should be open to 
students. 

Other planks in his slate of pro- 
posals include the development of 
experimental courses, planned by 
professors, with help from students’ 
evaluations of courses; a freshman 
year with no grades, except “‘pass”’ or 
“fail,” and an internship program 
developed by the Student Council to 
teach students how to solve problems 
by working with the right individuals 
through the right channels. 

At the October meeting of the Uni- 
versity Senate, which is composed of 
faculty representatives from all 
schools at GW, the student president 
criticized the faculty for its failure to 
recognize student opinion in regard 


to policies of various department 
“How can we accomplish anything i 
we aren’t recognized as part of thi, 
GW community?” he questioned. Hj 
asked for a broad review and exami 
ation of the academic program an}; 
for changes in the structure of th 
University. 

He believes, for example, that th 
results of a student-conducted an 
published faculty evaluation should 
utilized to let students rate their pr 
fessors and course materials. Course! 
found to be seriously insufficient could 
be re-examined and perhaps rea 
structured. Vi 

Mr. Knicely feels that students ca 
be a real factor in instigating anét 
helping to coordinate academic re# 
form. “President Elliott seems to fee 
this way also,” he said, “for he had’ 
commited himself to advisory co 
mittees for departments.” (Thes®' 
committees are made up of approxis 
mately four students, four alumni? 
four faculty, and four non-GW citi! 
zens to examine the curriculum of # 
department and to offer organized” 
suggestions for change. See story'© 
page 3.) ; 

The student leader’s criticism off 
campus problems goes beyond aca?! 
demic reform. He has sought enforce! 
ment of the Human Relations Acts 
which provides among other thing 
that every recognized organization att 
the University shall have in its contl 
stitution or bylaws a provision thath 
membership shall not be restricted o 
the basis of race, religion, or nationate 
origin. Mr. Knicely has urged that 4£¢ 
campus groups be investigated, anét 
these investigations are  currentl 
being completed by the Vice PresidenPF 
for Student Affairs. it 

In reference to strong student presfa 
sures that have been directed towar@l 
the Student Council this year, MAN 
Knicely attributes them to activis 
students who want to get things donefa 
but see no channels through which t 
work. “Change or proposals fotr 
change must be achieved by working¥! 
with the right elements in the righth 
channels,” he added. n 

“Barricade-jumping causes  fricV 
tion — which, though it can be good itte 
getting people to think, also tends t 
polarize people’s prejudices,” him; 
concluded. te 
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Baas Smith is a junior drama 
student from Chester, Pa. 

He organized the bus tour of “The 
Other Washington,” which in Sep- 
ember introduced incoming GW stu- 
dents to some of the problems associ- 
ted with ghetto living, as well as two 
of the major areas in Washington hit 
uring the April riots. 

“The trip was not planned to give 
he kids something to write home 
bout,” said Mr. Smith, who himself 
Onducted extensive research into 
some of the problems of the city so 
hat he and others could offer factual 
nformation for commentary during 
he tour. 


“We hoped to show the students a 
ealistic view of Washington—the 
sual tourist attractions—and also 
hose areas that foster problems for 
he government as well as residents 
n the Metropolitan area.” 


Mr. Smith began his college career 
t GW, left to attend New York Uni- 
ersity and returned one year later. 

hen he returned in June, he joined 
he Student Board of Trustees, a self- 
‘ppointed group of student activists 
hich has since splintered into several 
Dther groups. 

He explained that he was inter- 
ested in getting facts about many key 
Ssues on the campus — facts that were 
Pverlooked by many students who 
ie really seem to care, or who 
idn’t know how to work with them. 
“The group in the beginning was 
formed to do just that,” Mr. Smith 
added. His search led to eventual 
Mprovements in Orientation Week, 
such as the bus tour. 

_ Like president Knicely, Mr. Smith 
S Seeking to enhance the quality and 
depth of the student’s learning experi- 
ence while he is on the campus, in- 
cluding the quality of courses and 
hose who teach them. And, like Mr. 
Knicely, Mr. Smith is very much con- 
-erned with the barriers that inhibit 
-OMmunication between and among 
‘tudents, faculty and administrators. 

He characterizes the attitudes of 
PPOsing sides as conservative and 
iberal, and feels that only when we 
“an get rid of situations where students 
ire being satisfied with unsatisfactory 
inswers will we come to the point 
Vhere conservatism and liberalism 
an be argued in the University. 

“Each person believes in a set of 
ruths, or values. He has to evaluate 
vhat he believes in those truths 
hrough looking at what's going on 
ind seeing what has to be done. This 
Jniversity is just reflective —stu- 
lents aren't really evaluating.” 

He refers to the University’s Hu- 
nan Relations Act as “a creative 
tep.” “The University,” says Mr. 
mith, “has gone outside society to 
ay ‘things are wrong and we're going 
© Correct them’—in a sense, it’s a 
adical point of view to eradicate 
Problem,” he added. 

_Assessing the possibility of a con- 
ict in views within the student body, 
Ar. Smith said, “Well, if it doesn’t 
appen, something is wrong. | believe 


that truth is found in my political 
philosophy, but if there are true con- 
servatives on campus, then there 
ought to be conflict. Here is the point 
where opposing views can be ex- 
amined and argued within the student 
body, within the University.” 

The student body’s governing body, 
the Student Council, “has to be a stu- 
dent movement, a function of student 
power,” said Mr. Smith. “We now 
have a council set up by the adminis- 
tration and granted certain things to 
do by the administration—the effec- 
tiveness of Student Council as a body, 
which makes its feelings felt in the 
rest of the University, is therefore 
hindered.” 


Sec students react solely to 
campus problems. Others take their 
enthusiasm and ambition to the prob- 
lems of the city in which the campus 
is located. David Fishback, a senior 
from Silver Spring, Md., and director 
of the largest organization on campus, 
has played both roles. 

As moderator, compromiser and 
catalyst on the campus, Mr. Fishback 
has encouraged more than 250 stu- 
dents to join the many tutorial and 
community action projects of SERVE. 
The United Christian Fellowship’s 
social action group on GW’s campus, 
SERVE was first established in the 
fall of 1965. Projects have included 
tutoring prisoners at the District of 
Columbia jail and children at Junior 
Village, a child-care center. 

Mr.Fishback feels deeply committed 
to the projects and the SERVE organi- 
zation sponsors, seeing his work as 
“an integral part of education. I’ve 
learned more in ‘serving SERVE’ 
than in any other course.” He has 
encouraged several campus organi- 
zations to dedicate their membership 
and time to working on service proj- 
ects. Unfortunately, many students or 
groups have worked only once or 
twice and then left the project. 

“To come in once and leave is a 
worthless gesture,” said Mr. Fish- 
back. “Only continuing workers begin 
to understand the problems, and can 
eventually show some kind of commit- 
ment,” he said. 

“There are serious drawbacks to 
the ‘one-shot basis’,” he explained. 
“You feel like you’ve done your bit; 
you say, ‘I’ve helped,’ and then ignore 
the problem. You miss the entire point 
of why we're in the position we're in 
in the cities.” 

“Further,” he added, “such a ges- 
ture says to poor people, ‘we’ve come 
down from our level to help you.’ It 
reinforces a lot of negative attitudes. 
Basically, you get a false sense of 
doing.” 

As to the University’s role in the 
community, Mr. Fishback said, “I’m 
basically a very cautious person. But 
I think that everything we should do, 
we can or will do.” 

“We receive benefits from being in 
D. C. and we have a responsibility to 
the District,” he said. Although GW 
has admitted 26 D.C. Negro fresh- 
men this fall, without charge. Mr. 
Fishback would like to see an even 


greater University commitment. One 
way to do this, he said, is “to use 
construction money for scholarships, 
in our long-range planning.” 

Evaluating the new students who 
entered GW this fall, Mr. Fishback 
noted that “things are changing so 
fast, the kids are more political than 
ever—when I came to college, the 
kids were concerned, but we were a 
product of the °S0’s—things were 
stable, moving slowly, with some 
progress.” 

“But, now, this matter of black 
people,” Dave mused. “In the early 
*60’s, it seemed that we could elimin- 
ate obvious injustices in the govern- 
ment. And once that was done, the 
rest would be easy.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Fishback, “it’s 
apparent that that was just the surface 
of the problem -— problems that have 
been so pervasive for so long.” 

“The changes of the 1954-1963 era 
were important and had to occur,” he 
agreed, “but the present generation is 
beginning to see that its like we 
started out to run the 220 dash and 
found out that we really have to run 


the mile,” he added. 
Commenting on the conflict be- 


tween protests of social problems and 
the U.S. involvement in Vietnam, Mr. 
Fishback felt that the racial problems 
“would have happened anyway — sort 
of like the revolution of rising expec- 
tations. But,” he added, “the war di- 
verted energy and effort away when 
race should have been uppermost in 
the nation’s mind. Now faced with 
two tremendous problems at once, the 
nation is also split in two by an ‘age 
gap’,” the SERVE leader said. “But 
I haven’t lost faith in the older genera- 
tion yet—some are trying to under- 
stand.” 

When questioned about his possible 
role in campus disturbances, Mr. 
Fishback replied that it would depend 
upon the circumstances of the dis- 
turbance. “If the administration is 
blindly going in old directions, I'd be 
in sympathy with the agitators. But 
myself, I don’t know. Sitting-in is one 
thing,” said this student; “ taking over 
a building is another. 

“However, I can’t foresee any at- 
tempt to take over a building,” he 
said. “We came close last spring (a 
march on Rice Hall when students 
presented various requests to ad- 
ministrators). I spent a lot of time 
myself trying to keep the communica- 
tion lines open. But, most of the ad- 
ministration and key faculty people 
are well-intentioned; they understand 
that the University has to make an 
adjustment.” 


Bhiowing a period of “radical ac- 
tivity” during the last week of Sep- 
tember, Paul Panitz, senior from 
Bethesda, Md., and editor of the 
student newspaper, The Hatchet, said 
that he felt the radicals had been “‘left 
high and dry” by a group of reformist 
moderates who organized from 
those alienated from the former ac- 
tivist group, the so-called Student 
Board of Trustees. 

“The radicals,” described as those 


not willing, nor prepared to work 
through the system, “had overesti- 
mated their strength—and they blew 
whatever strength they had on a 
senseless demonstration that alienated 
a large part of their support.” (This 
was a three-hour sit-in for reasons 
unknown, at a lounge in a women’s 
dormitory.) 


“Fortunately,” said Mr. Panitz, 
“the radicalization on this campus 
failed. But it did alert the adminis- 
tration to the fact that GW could be- 
come a Columbia; it made administra- 
tors realize that it was really necessary 
to discuss the reasonable protests 
by activists.” 

Thus far, this year, The Hatchet’'s 
editorials have been “responding to 
the events of the past weeks. We 
intend, however, through editorial 
policy, to advocate reform,” the editor 
said. ““The activists do have a point, 
and some elements of the University 
are ‘irrelevant,’ meaning not germane 
to the environment.” 

Speaking about the University’s 
Human Relations Act, Mr. Panitz 
said, “I think there’s an extent to 
which you can go in proving discrim- 
ination; beyond that you go on a 
witchhunt. For instance, The Hatchet 
has a completely open policy, but we 
haven’t had a Negro staff member. 
The problem is the University itself. 
There aren’t that many Negroes here, 
so I don’t think you can make any 
presumptions on whether a group dis- 
criminates or not.” 

Mr. Panitz predicted that one of the 
results of the activist movement on 
the campus would be the reorganiza- 
tion of the Student Council into a 
““student-union-type”’ affair. 

“They will probably eliminate the 
constituency system—in which vari- 
ous groups such as dormitories and 
schools elect representatives — and 
hopefully, have large elections to 
get other seats. For instance, there 
is no reason why a Dave Fishback or 
a Wally Sherwood (president of the 
Black Students Union on campus) 
shouldn’t be on the Council.” 

Speaking of the current unrest 
among young people toward the war 
in Vietnam and the Establishment, 
Mr. Panitz said, “America is just not 
ready to face reality. Instead of a com- 
munist behind every bush as in the 
Joseph McCarthy era, people ‘pooh- 
pooh’ the idea that there might be a 
communist behind any bush. The 
Student movement has become almost 
evangelical, and its gospel is protest, 
protest, protest—find something to 
protest, anything. They’re unrealistic, 
as far as understanding power situa- 
tions, in failing to see how they them- 
selves are being exploited by com- 
munists, to some extent.” 

The methodology of the radicals 
“is the same or worse than that of 
people they are criticizing—they’re 
the same as some fascist groups in 
the ‘Thirties’... Mentioning one out- 
spoken student, for example, Mr. 
Panitz said, “I can picture him as a 
screaming, yelling Nazi and it’s 
frightening.” 


The following articles summarize 
many of the new events at GW 
during the last several months. 


Parenthetically GW 


Participation of student, faculty, and alumni leaders in regular meetings of the Board of 
Trustees, as guests of the Board, will be considered by a five-member trustee committee. 
The committee is to report its recommendation for priority consideration at the Board's 
January meeting. 


A shakeup in the University Bookstore Committee, giving students a majority voice, 
was requested by Student Council President James Knicely and approved by GW Presi- 
dent Lloyd H. Elliott. The committee will be concerned with all phases of the operation of 
the Bookstore and will report directly to President Elliott. 


GW’s School of Medicine is the only one of 62 medical schools in which all members of 
the junior class passed Part I of their National Board Examination. More than 5,200 
medical students in the U. S. and Canada took the exam. 


One of America’s pioneer missile scientists, formerly with the White Sands missile 
range in New Mexico, has joined the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Sciences as Research Professor in Electrical Engineering. Professor Guenther Hintze has 
spent more than 25 years in the field of missile development. He has also taught computer 
and system analysis courses at the University of Texas. 


President Johnson has promoted Col. Frederick E. Davison to the rank of Brigadier 
General in the U. S. Army. Colonel Davison is the third Negro in history to achieve the 
rank of General. He received a master’s degree in International Affairs from GW in 1963. 


The October issue of the Washingtonian, a monthly magazine about Washington, reports 
that “by the end of 1969, GW will have the best emergency room in town.” The article, 
entitled “Which Emergency Room Should You Go To,” rates GW as a four-star hospital on 
a scale of five, and discusses plans for near-future expansion of emergency room facilities. 


One of the two national pilot studies on the use of tranquilizers, sedatives and stimulant 
drugs is being conducted by two GW sociology professors, Ira Cisin and Hugh Parry, 
members of the social research group at the University. 

The study is one of three being conducted nationally to determine who uses drugs, how 
often, and why. The preliminary study will reach a climax with a nationwide survey to 
begin in a year under the sponsorship of the National Institutes of Health. 


A GW graduate, Lt. John S. Pugh, U. S. Navy, is one of the so-called “whiz kids” 
handpicked for service on the U.S.S. John F. Kennedy aircraft carrier, the world’s largest 
naval vessel. Lieutenant Pugh, an engineer with a master’s degree in financial management 
from GW, is responsible for coordinating the ship’s nine computers. 


A GW research group, headed by Jack W. Millar, professor of epidemiology and en- 
vironmental health, School of Medicine, will conduct one of the first major studies of the 
effectiveness of different vaccines to control Hong Kong influenza,on 1,000 Montgomery 
County, Md., High School students and teachers this winter. 

Hong Kong flu, a virulent new strain of the disease, was first reported in the Far East 
last summer. A few cases, spread by travelers, already have been reported in the U. S. The 
first batches of a new vaccine, produced from strains of the Hong Kong type-2 influenza 
virus, are expected to be ready in about three weeks. 


The Department of Pediatrics, School of Medicine, has received a grant for $22,054 
to study “Crib Deaths” in infants. The project, headed by Dr. Felix Heald, professor of 
pediatrics, will attempt to determine the causes and characteristics of infants, between the 
ages of two weeks and one year, who die suddenly with no noticeable prior symptoms. The 
GW research team is presently working to monitor the heart and respiratory rates of infants 
soon after birth for a period of approximately six months. Each year, a minimum of 15,000 
infants are stricken by this illness. 


Two GW alumni graduated first in their law school classes last June. The first woman 
ever to rank at the top of the class at the Boston College Law School is Miss Elizabeth C. 
O'Neill of Newton, Mass., who earned her bachelor’s degree in International Affairs, with 
honors, at GW in 1964. Alan Synder, the former editor of the student newspaper, The 
Hatchet, was graduated first in his class from the Harvard Law School. Mr. Synder re- 
ceived his BA in psychology from GW in 1966. 


A GW alumnus, James F. Matthews, has been presented the Army’s highest civilian 
award, the Exceptional Civilian Service Award, for his role in the planning and coordina- 
tion essential to moving 263,000 tons of Army supplies from Eastern France to Germany 
during the NATO withdrawal in 1966-67. Mr. Matthews received a master’s degree in 
business administration at GW in 1962. 


Annual Support Surpasses $400,000 


Earlier programs realized most of their 
money from a single source —alumni. In 
1967-68, gifts also came from parents, 
faculty, friends, administrators, local busi- 
nesses, and national companies and 
corporations. 

A goal of $500,000 has been set for 
the 1968-69 campaign, which Mr. Bellows 
will again head. 


Nearly 5,000 persons contributed to the 
University’s 1967-68 Annual Support 
Program, which topped its $400,000 goal 
by $27,000. GW alumnus Everett H. 
Bellows, AB °39, AM °41, and Washing- 
ton Vice President of the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., headed the campaign. 

Annual Support has grown from $31,- 
000 in 1959-60 to the present figure. 


Jacob Burns 


Law Library Named 
For Alumnus Burns 


The National Law Center's new library, 
opened in September, 1967, has been 
named in honor of Jacob Burns, a GW 
law alumnus, ’24. Mr. Burns has made a 
significant gift to the construction of the 
library and the renovation and air-condi- 
tioning of Stockton Hall, which houses 
classrooms and administrative offices for 
the law school. 

In announcing Mr. Burn’s gift, Charles 
E. Phillips, a member of the University’s 
Board of Trustees, reported that gifts 
from alumni and friends have reached 
$1,450,000 toward a goal of $1,700,000. 
Mr. Phillips has served as National Chair- 
man of a capital campaign among alumni 
and friends to complete the financing of 
the Library and Stockton Hall. 

Fund raising activities will continue 
during the coming year through the Law 
Annual Support Program and activities. 
Mr. Burns and other major donors to the 
law library will be recognized at cere- 
monies to be held in connection with the 
University Winter convocation, Feb. 22. 


Height Key Factor 
In Cage Team Hopes 


Basketball Coach Wayne Dobbs, in his 
second year as Colonial mentor, has as- 
sembled a cage team that is the tallest in 
GW basketball history. Although new- 
comers are the major contributors to the 
Colonials sudden burst of optimism, five 
starters returning did win four of their 
last nine games in 1968 including upsets 
of Fordham, Georgetown and William & 
Mary. 

Bob Tallent, a senior transfer from the 
University of Kentucky and his younger 
brother, Mike, are expected to provide a 
strong outside scoring punch. Last year, 
Mike scored more points than any fresh- 
man in GW’s history—500—and he is 
listed among the best sophomores in the 
country in Basketball Sports Stars in 
1969. Bill Knorr, 6-7, from Robert Morris 


Alumnus To Finance Student In Program 


A GW law alumnus, Lyle T. Alverson, 
*18, will provide the cost for a high school 
junior from his home town, Barrington, 
Ill.,to participate in the University’s 1969 
Secondary School Honors Program, held 
during the summer sessions. 

After reading about the program in GW 
Magazine, Mr. Alverson contacted Jean 
Gladding, the program's director, about 
his interest. The University will select the 
student on the basis of applications re- 
ceived from the high school. 

The Honors program was originated in 
1967 to admit highly qualified high school 
juniors to the University’s regular sum- 
mer school session in an effort to provide 
a “complete and realistic introduction to 
college studies.” The high school students 
attend classes with college students. Credit 


Junior College in Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
top candidate at forward. John Conra 
6-10, and Francis Mooney, 6-8, provi 
height at center. Conrad, a sophomore, 
the tallest player to ever play for t 
Colonials. 

The Colonials, who open their seas 
on Nov. 30 in South Carolina against 
Citadel, will play seven of their 
Southern Conference games on their hon 
court at Fort Myer. 

Alumni will have an opportunity to s$ 
the Colonials twice in Buffalo, N.Y., 
they open the Queen City Classic 
Dec. 27 with Long Island University, 
then meet either Dartmouth or Canis 
on the 28th. The Colonials will mé 
Fordham in New York City on Feb. 

Other out-of-town games include 
University of Virginia, West Virgi 
Davidson, East Carolina, William & Ma 
and V.M.I. 

Larry Conley, a former star at the U 
versity of Kentucky, has been appoin 
assistant basketball and baseball coach 

Mr. Conley played three years 
Adolph Rupp at Kentucky and cá 
tained the team that lost to Texas Westé 
in the NCAA finals in 1966. He al 
lettered in baseball as a first baseman ah 
a .353 hitter. 


THE SCHEDULE 


Nov. 30 The Citadel, Charleston, Sot 
Carolina 
Dec. 3 Richmond, Fort Myer 
7 Virginia, Charlottesville, V 
10 V.M.1., Fort Myer 
12 Georgetown, at Georgetow 
14 William & Mary, Fort Myer 
17 Maryland, College Park, M 
21 East Carolina, Greenville, N 
27 Long Island University, B 
New York ; 
28 Canisus or Dartmouth, Bu 
New York 


Jan. 4 West Virginia, Fort Myer 
7 Furman, Fort Myer 
11 Pittsburgh, Fort Myer 
15 William & Mary, Williamsbi 
Va. 
28 Davidson, Fort Myer 


Feb. 1 West Virginia, Morgantown, 


Navy, Fort Myer 
Davidson, Charlotte, N.C. 
10 East Carolina, Fort Myer 
12 Fordham, New York, N.Y. 
14 The Citadel, Fort Myer 
18 V.M.L., Lexington, Va. 
22 Georgetown, Fort Myer 
27-28 Southern Conference Tou 
A ment, Charlotte, N.C. 


own 


earned may be applicable toward a 
gree, depending on the policies of the 
dividual college to which the student 1 
enrolls. 

During the past summer, 93 stude 
from various sections of the nation 
ticipated in the program. They lived 
campus dormitories, took a variety 
courses, and enjoyed a diversified cult 
and recreational program. 

The Program has been rated an unq 
fied success. Many of the high school 
dents did better work than the col 
students in their classes. For exa 
while accounting for only 16 per cen 
the membership of their classes, t 
earned 21 per cent of the A's. In 
mathematics classes, high school stud 
received the only A’s given. 


„Judge Oliver Gasch, recently elected president of the GW Law Alumni Association; Charles 

foirne LL.D., ’37, former president of the American Bar Association and the 1968 recipient of 
he Distinguished Alumni Service Award from the Law Alumni Association; and President Lloyd 

1. Elliott greet a guest at the 103rd Anniversary Dinner of the National Law Center. The event, 

“sponsored by the Law Alumni Association, was held Oct. 5 at the Mayflower Hotel. The Hon. 
Jerre $. Williams, Chairman of the National Legislative Judicial Council, was the speaker. 


al 


GW students Sandra | 
Todorovich of Yugoslavia, | 
Kristin Ebbesnen of 
Norway, and Girard 
Malanks, President of 

the International Students 
Society, talk with District 
of Columbia City Council 
Chairman John Hechinger 
at a reception held during 
Orientation Week in 
September. 


Students match their skills while 
attempting one of the several games at 
the Carnival in the University Yard 
during Homecoming Weekend, Oct. 25 
and 26. The Carnival was one of 
Several activities during the festivities, 
/SPonsored by the General Alumni 
Association. 


basketball team is expected to be the best in the D.C. area. 


New Books Authored By GW Professors 


Several GW professors can boast products of summer press runs from publishing houses. 
The following is a sample of recent books published by faculty, spanning the range of 
human activity from Milton to submarine warfare. 


“People fight because they think some- 
body else is an aggressor,” said Ralph K. 
White. Professor of Social Psychology, dis- 
cussing his latest book, Nobody Wanted 
War: Misperception in Vietnam and Other 
Wars, (Doubleday). 

In his book, Mr. White presents con- 
vincing evidence on the psychological 
rather than political “origin of war.” For 
example, the large portion of the popula- 
tion which comprises the ‘people’ of 
South Vietnam are actually “passive and 
indifferent” to who wins. 

“They have suffered at the hands of 
both sides; they know little or nothing of 
Communist ideology, and now they are 
much less concerned about what side wins 
than they are about whether they and their 
families can survive and whether peace 
comes soon. What they want most is to be 
left alone.” 

Nobody Wanted War reaches beyond 
the current concern with Vietnam and 
also deals with the psychological causes 
for all wars. Generally, the author is ad- 
mittedly “concerned about the insanity of 
senseless . . . needless irrational war.” The 
result is a clear, new view of thought on 
one of America’s greatest problems. 


Described as a “lucid and perceptive 
critical review” of three plays by John 
Milton, Milton’s Poetic Art represents the 
author’s effort to resolve some controver- 
sial problems of interpretation, and to re- 
ply to influential critical judgments which 
he believes to be mistaken. 

John Reesing, chairman of the English 
Department, explained that his aim in 
writing the book, was to see the works he 
reviews as complete artistic wholes. The 
essays include “Justice for Lycidas,” 
“The Rhythm of ‘Paradise Lost’, Books 
XI and CVI,” and “A Poem About Loss.” 

Published in England by the Oxford 
University Press in 1968 and copyrighted 
by the President and Fellows of Harvard 
Press, the book should contribute toward 
the general reassessment of Milton’s poetic 
thought and art “‘for which the scholarship 
of our century has been preparing the 
way.” 

The latest achievement in a long interest 
and involvement in reapportionment, 
Democratic Representation (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), by Robert G. Dixon, Jr., 
a professor of law, interprets the changes 
in the multi-faceted issue of “equal 
representation.” 

Since the ‘‘one-man-one-vote principle” 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in Baker 
V. Carr, Professor Dixon writes, the way 
has been opened for judicial action to 
“galvanize the political branches into more 
effective discharge of their political func- 
tion of working out viable representation 
systems.” 

He pointed out that as his book went to 
press, almost as many state legislatures 
were unconstitutional under the 1960 
census as were found unconstitutional by 
the criteria of the Baker V. Carr case. 
Further, the problem cannot be solved by 
simply reaching for numerical equality, a 
goal still to be achieved in most cases. 

The process of change is hampered by 
the fact that those who must legislate the 
change — state legislatures, for example — 
are often those who derive the most bene- 
fit from the status quo, said Professor 
Dixon. 


The NATO International Staff]Secre- 
tariat, 1952-1957, (Oxford University 


Press), a continuous study in international 
administration undertaken by Robert S. 
Jordan, Associate Professor in the School 
of Public and International Affairs, and 
director of the Foreign Affairs Intern 
Program. 

In addition to investigating the origin 
and powers of the office of Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the establishment, growth, and 
functioning of the International Staff/- 
Secretariat, this book also develops the 
background, personality, and influential 
ideas of Lord Ismay, the first NATO 
Secretary General. 

Professor Jordan has also written Poli- 
tics and Leadership in a West African 
State: A Study of the Margias of Sierra 
Leone, which is a result of the two years 
he spent as a visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Sierra Leone in West Africa. 

Law professor William T. Mallison, Jr., 
has written Volume 59 in the Naval War 
College’s “Blue Book” series of studies 
in International Law. 

Professor Mallison’s book deals with 
important issues in naval warfare, includ- 
ing submarine warfare, the long distance 
surface blockade, the lawfulness of par- 
ticular combatants and the lawfulness of 
particular objects and methods of attack, 
such as aerial bombardment. 

According to the author, “this study 
will perform a constructive task if it as- 
sists naval officers in understanding the 
practical importance of the laws of war, 
and in particular the basic constituency 
between considerations of humanity and 
those of military efficiency.” 

Donald S. Watson, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, has published a second edition of 
his widely-used book, Price Theory and 
Its Uses, (Houghton-Mifflin). 

“The objective of the book,” says the 
author, “continues to be the presentation 
at the appropriate level of rigor of the 
most important topics for the one-semester 
course in intermediate price theory and 
the demonstration to students of the rele- 
vance and uses of price theory.” 

William E. Amos, Professorial Lecturer 
in Education and Jean D. Grambs, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Mary- 
land, have edited a book of essays en- 
titled, Counseling the Disadvantaged 
Youth, (Prentice-Hall). 

The prepared essays in the book reflect 
the controversy over what role and what 
methods counseling should include in pro- 
grams and services for the disadvantaged. 
Essays spanning a wide range in counsel- 
ing include such discussions as “Lan- 
guage and the Culturally Disadvantaged,” 
and “Employment Opportunities for 
Disadvantaged.” 

Turkey today is a curious mixture of 
Ottoman and Western tradition, says his- 
tory professor Roderic H. Davison, au- 
thor of Turkey, a new volume in the 
Modern Nations in Historical Perspective 
series, published by Prentice-Hall Spec- 
trum Books. 

As the book shows, Turkey’s modern 
history has been full of changes and ap- 
prehension. Since the beginnings of west- 
ernization in 1789, says the author, Turks 
have asked the question, “‘Is it really pos- 
sible to graft elements of an alien culture 
into a Muslem society?” And then, in the 
early 20th century came Ataturk, “the 
father of modern Turkey,” who cut the 
bonds to the Islamic East and pushed the 
nation toward a westernized future. 
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from gw’s portfolio 


James I. Adler 


Director of Resources 
James 1. Adler administers 
the University’s Annual 
Support Program, which 
supplements the operating 
budget. The 1967-68 
campaign, with the 
original goal of 
$400,000, reached a final 
net of $427,000. Related 
Story, page 6. 


> 


Jean C. Cahn 3 


Jean C. Cahn, Director of. 
GW’s new Urban Law, 
Institute, is the woman 
who inspired the federal 
government's highly 
successful Neighborhood 
Legal Services Program. 
A dynamic activist to 
whom the law is an 
instrument of social 
change, she also 
“mothered” the District’s 
unique Citizens’ 


Charles M. Goss, M.D. 


Charles M. Goss, Visiting 
Professor of Anatomy, 
teaches anatomy to almost 
all the Nation’s medical 
students and most of its 
doctors. Dr. Goss is 
editor of “Gray's 
Anatomy,” the celebrated 
textbook that is the oldest 
in continuous use in the 
United States. 


= 


J. Saunders Redding 


J. Saunders Redding, a 
distinguished scholar, 
author and educator, has 
been appointed professor 
of American history and 
civilization at GW. Twice 
awarded Guggenheim 
Fellowships, he has been, 
for the past two years, 
director of research and 
publications for the 
National Endowment for 
the Humanities. Related 


Wayne Dobbs 


Sports analysts say that 
Wayne Dobbs, 28, has 
transformed GW'’s long- 
suffering basketball team 
into the area’s best, and 
in only one year's time. 
It’s all due to hard work, 
a penchant for perfection, 
and aggressive recruiting. 
The omni-talented Mr. 
Dobbs, whose two best 
Tallents are Mike and 
Bob, was once a Rhodes 


C 


Complaint Bureau. story, page 2. 


Related story, page 2. 


Scholar nominee. Related 
story, page 6. [ 
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Innovations In Curriculum: 
New Courses And Professors 


(continued from Page 2) 


The religion department is offering courses in Hinduism and 
Buddhism with the arrival of Assistant Professor Alfred Hiltebeitel, 
specialist in the history of religions. 

A pioneer in the field of Legal Services and poverty law, Mrs. 
Jean C. Cahn is directing the Master of Laws program in law and 
poverty, a new graduate program in the National Law Center 
funded by a $92,000 grant from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The program, one of two in the United States, combines 
academic training in poverty law with field work in the slums. 
Twenty VISTA volunteers-Lawyers who supervise law offices in 
low-income areas of the city are among those enrolled in the GW 
program. . 

The law school has also added a specialized degree program in 
labor law, and a new program in land development law. 

A new course in investigative reporting has been added to the 
journalism curriculum for especially selected journalism and politi- 
cal science majors. The course, taught by Robert Williams of the 
Washington Office of Reuters news agency, will emphasize depth 
reporting.” 

In the philosophy department, the former “Philosophy of 
Science” course has been replaced with “Myth, Science, and the 
Modern Mind,” a course that describes the development of scien- 
tific thought from its origins in ancient Greece to Einstein, and 
begins with a description of mythical thought. 

Among other new courses are: “Physiological Basis of Sexu- 
ality,” physiology department; Introductory Astronomy for non- 
science majors; History of the Ante-Bellum South; and U.S. Early 
National History. 

“Writing the Documentary Film,” a night course limited to 25, 
is being taught by William L. Simon, a Foggy Bottom neighbor 
whose films have been commissioned by USIA, the Pentagon and 
the Post Office Department, but also by such lush private sectors 
as IBM, Remington Rand and the J. Walter Thompson Agency. 


Projects Study Prison 


Juvenile Offenders © 
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The National Law Center is co- be 


operating in two long-term projects 
one studying the juvenile offender and 
the law; the second, reporting on the Li 
nation’s prison system. “y 
Funded through the National Insti- for 
tute of Mental Health, the first pro- the 
gram is designed to first “correct, ob 
tabulate, and analyze juvenile court fai 
statutes, case law, articles and statis- “al 
tical data on a nationwide basis,” said wł 
one of the program’s directors, Elyce oft 
Z. Ferster, Associate Professor of Law. pla 
In the second phase of the program, tea 
the project will undertake a detailed lef 
descriptive analysis of the juvenile Ve 
justice system in Montgomery Countys 
Md. The program is co-directed by ass 
Thomas F. Courtless, Associate Pro- De 
fessor of Law and Sociglogy. Pre 
A Ford Foundation grant of $97,000 Spi 
will finance a study on the American on 
penal system. Ronald L. Goldfarb, a Re. 
Washington attorney, will be the prin- Diy 
cipal investigator for the project, tuti 
which will investigate such areas as for 
the legal policies pertaining to sentenc-) the 
ing and correction; architectural pro- the 
totypes of prison environments; and the 
physiological and psychological stud- De: 
ies of the effects of isolation, over- 
crowding, and other prison conditions. day 
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